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tian Weise's Die drei argsten Erznarren (1672), 
we come upon the form Pizlipuzli, which looks 
strikingly like a corruption of the Mexican 
name, though no attempt appears to have been 
made to connect the two forms ; in fact, so far 
as noted, the name Pizlipuzli is not to be found 
in any of the standard works of reference. 

Huitzilopochtli, it may be remarked in con- 
clusion, is variously stated to be a Mexican 
god of war, a god of the lower world, a god of 
fire, a sun-god, and a spirit of the clouds. 
Heine represents him to be a god of war who, 
enraged at the shameful treatment of the Mexi- 
cans at the hands of the faithless Spaniards, de- 
sires to be transformed into a devil that he may 
wreak dire vengeance on the enemy; to quote 
the closing stanzas of his effective poem: 

Ja, ein Teufel will ich werden, 
Und als Kameraden grttss' ich 
Satanas und Belial, 
Astaroth und Belzebub. 

Dich zumal begrttss' ich, Lilis, 
Siindenmutter, glatte Schlange! 
Lehr mich deine Grausamkeiten 
Und die schone Kunst der Mge! 

Mein geliebtes Mexiko, 
Nimmermehr kann ich eg retten, 
Aber rachen will ich furchtbar 
Mein geliebtes Mexiko.* 



C. H. Ibebshoff. 



University of Wisconsin. 



' * It is worth while adding that Vitzliputzli has 
found a place in Goethe's West-Sstlioher Divan. His 
name is found in the last stanza of the poem 
"Sfiszes kind, die Perlenreihen," (e. g., Jubil.- 
Ausgabe, vol. 5, p. 138 or in the Weimar critical 
edition, vol. 6, p. 289) : 

Lass die Renegatenbttrde 

Mich in diesem Kuss verschmerzen : 

Denn ein Vitzliputzli wttrde 

Talisman an d e i n e m Herzen. 
Goethe had written this poem in 1815 and read it 
in the same year at Wiesbaden to G. Bolsserte (see 
Sulpiz Boisseree, vol. I., Stuttgart, 1842, p. 264). 
At BoissereVs advice, however, who found it "zu 
bitter, hart und einseitig," he excluded it from his 
own edition of the Divan. It was first printed in 
1837 in the quarto edition by Riemer and Ecker- 
mann (I., p. 357) and is now generally found in 
the " Buch Suleika," though ( as Burdach pointed 
out in the Jubil.-Ausg. 5, p. 425) Goethe had in- 
tended it for the " Buch des Parsen." — H. C. 



SOME NOTES ON SPENSER AND BACON 

I 

The editors of Spenser's Shepheardes Cdl~ 
ender have failed to make note of a number 
of parallels to the interesting emblems which 
occur at the end of the March eclogue. This 
is all the more remarkable because it has been 
noted already that Spenser used one of these 
ideas later in his Faerie Queene (Bk. IV, 10, 
1), and Upton has shown that the thought 
there expressed appears in several classical 
works. 

Thomalin's emblem reads as follows: 

" Of Hony and of Gaule in love there is store; 
The Honye is much, but the Gaule is more." 

In The Faerie Queene, Scudamour says, 

"True be it sayde, whatever man it sayd, 
That love with gall and hony doth abound: 

But if the one be with the other wayd, 
For every dram of hony therein' found 

A pound of gall doth over it redound." 

Todd referred to The Romaunt of the Rose, 1. 
2295-6, and held that in this case Spenser 
drew from his old master, Chaucer. The lines 
are 

" For euer of loue the siknesse 

Is meynde with swete and bitternesse." * 

Upton says (Faerie Queene, vol. II, p. 600) 
"How many poets might here be cited?" and 
accordingly, he refers to Sappho, Musaeus, and 
Petrarch. None of these quotations, however, 
are close parallels to the emblem of Spenser, so 
they are relatively unimportant. Upton says 
further that he considers two lines in the Cis- 
tellaria of Plautus to be a likely source for the 
passage in the Faerie Queene. They are 

"Namque ecastor Amor et melle et felle est 
fecundissumus; Gustu(i) dat dulce, amarum ad sa- 
tietatem usque oggerit." — (Act 1, Sc. 1, 1. 69-70.) 

•Text of the Chaucer Society, edited by Max Ka- 
luza, p. 133. Borrowed from Guillaume de Lorris; 
lie Roman de La Rose I, 2193-4. Ed. of Michel, v 
I, p. 73: 

" Amans sentent les maus d'amer 
Une hore dous, autre hore amer." 
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If we compare these lines with the two in 
the Shepheardes Calender, a still closer re- 
semblance is apparent. Moreover, we know 
that the influence of Plautus was great among 
the Elizabethans at this time. Ralph Roister 
Doister and The Comedy of Errors are ample 
evidence for this fact. It seems plausible, 
then, that Spenser may have borrowed the 
thought of Thomalin's emblem from the lines 
of this Latin comedy. 

Perhaps we ought to notice in passing that 
Sidney has used much the same idea in his 
Wooing-Shaft : 

" Faint Amorist, what, dost thou think 
To taste love's honey, and not drink 
One dram of gallt or to devour 

A world of sweet and taste no sourt " ' 

II 

Willyes emblem is the rime : 

"To be wise and eke to loue, 
Is graunted scarce to God aboue." 

A sentiment very much like this occurs at least 
three times in the works of Bacon, and refer- 
ence is made by various editors to Publilius 
Syrus (fl. 44 b. o.) and to Plutarch's Lives. 
This quotation from Spenser may be merely 
a variation of the idea which Agesilaus ex- 
pressed to his favorite when he said: &t 
%a\eirbp e\eetv hfta real <f>poveip t * "How diffi- 
cult it is to show love and wisdom at the same 
time." Plutarch's Lives must have been ac- 
cessible to Spenser either in the original Greek 
or through the translations of Amyot or North. 
This is all the more likely because North's 
translation was published only a few months 
before the Calender. The Stationer's Register 
gives the respective dates, April 6 and Decem- 
ber 5 (1579), to the two works. 4 

But with this source in view, I wish to point 

*Bd. of Grosart, vol. II, p. 38. 

'Phiftarchus Ree. Sintenis, vol. Ill, p. 156, 1. 24. 
Plutarch concludes: " This particular we have from 
Hieronymus the philosopher." Probably Hierony- 
mus of Rhodes (fl. circa 230 B. c). See note in 
Susemihl's Qeschiehte der griechisehen Litteratur, 
vol. I, p. 149, and reference to Plutarch's Agesilaus. 

* Arber's Transcript of Stationer's Register, vol. II, 
pp. 351 and 362. 



out a line in the mimes of Publilius Syrus 
which shows much greater parity. It is 
"Amare et sapere vix deo conceditur," it is 
scarcely granted to God to love and be wise 
at the same time. 5 It is not necessary to be- 
lieve that Spenser borrowed the line directly 
from Publilius. This writer was quoted a great 
deal by Cato and Seneca, and the author of 
Willyes emblem may have found the Latin line 
in some collection of sententiae extant in the 
Elizabethan period. Yet a first-hand acquaint- 
ance was not impossible, and the identity of 
thought in Spenser and Publilius is strong 
evidence. 

The expression of this thought in Bacon, on 
the other hand, points to Plutarch as his 
source rather than to Publilius, although six 
editors give references to the Latin author and 
only two suggest the Greek. One of the three 
passages mentioned is found in the essay On 
Love, — "It is impossible to love and to be 
wise." 8 The others are in The Advancement 
of Learning (Bk. I, 3, 7) : " It is a speech for 
a lover and not for a wise man; " and (Bk. II, 
1, 15), "But my hope is, that if my extreme 
love of learning carry me too far, I may ob- 
tain the excuse of affection; for that it is not 
panted to man to love and to be wise." T 

It is evident that the above line from Plu- 

'Scaenicae Romanorum Poesis, vol. II, p. 311, 1. 22. 
Ed. of Otto Ribbeck, Leipsic, 1872. In two classical 
dictionaries — Harper's Diet, of Classical Antiquities 
and the one edited by H. T. Riley — this line has been 
wrongly attributed to Decimus Laberius (a con- 
temporary of Publilius Syrus) and references given 
to Ribbeck's Hcaenicae Romanorum Fragmenta. This 
collection of the sayings of Laberius contains no such 
line. 

•Essay X: Ed. of Wright, p. 37. I must call at- 
tention to the fact that both Miss Scott (p. 44) and 
Professor Northup (p. 190) have erred in translat- 
ing the line (Amare et sapere vix deo conceditur) 
from Publilius Syrus. The former has given us the 
almost impossible rendering, "It is hardly granted 
by God to love and to be wise." The latter translates 
it quite as erroneously, " God scarcely grants a man 
both to love and to be wise." 

* The Advancement of Learning : Ed. of Wrignt, 
pp. 24 and 84. Cf. Ovid, Met. II, 846: "Nbn bene 
conveniunt nee in una sede morantur Majestas et 
amor." Cf also Byron's Don Juan (Canto I, 117, 
1. 5) : " But who, alas! can love, and then be wiset " 
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tarch's Agesilaus furnishes much the closer 
parallel to these sentences from Bacon, just 
as the thought of Publilius Syrus is closer to 
that of Spenser. There is nothing to indicate 
that Bacon derived other thoughts from the 
Latin writer, since no other reference is made 
to him. On the other hand, it is a well-known 
fact that Bacon used Plutarch extensively. 
Miss Myrta Goodenough found 115 distinct 
quotations from the Lives and Morals.* None 
of them had been noted before, although many 
others had been listed by Wright and Abbott 
in their editions of Bacon's works. That 
Bacon knew the Life of AgesUaus very well 
indeed is proved by the fact that no less than 
eight allusions are made to it in his essays, — 
in two of them he mentions Agesilaus by 
name. 8 

It seems certain, therefore, that Bacon was 
familiar with the words of Agesilaus, and 
highly improbable that he had any other source 
for this idea. Spenser, on the contrary, shows 
such a remarkable similarity to the expression 
of it in the line of Publilius Syrus, that one 
can easily believe he had a knowledge of the 
Latin writer. 

Walter Graham. 

Wettem Reterve University. 



IVANHOE TRANSLATED BY IMMER- 
MANN 

In 1826, there appeared at Hamm (Wunder- 
mann) Ivanhoe: Eine Geschichte vom Ver- 
fasser des Waverley (Walter Scott). Nach 
der neuesten Originalausgabe ubersetzt und mit 
einem einleitenden Vorworte versehen von Karl 
Immermann. 1 Of this rare work, Goedeke (Bd. 
VIII, S. 613) says: "Die tJbersetzung ist, 
wie auch in den 'Epigonen' I, 268 und 282 
angedeutet wird, von der Grafin Ahlefeldt, aber 

•"Bacon and Plutarch": Mod. Lang. Wotet, X1T, 
pp. 42-«. 

'Essays DC and XLIV: Ed. of Wright, pp. 31 
and 179. 

1 It is in three volumes, not four, as Deetjen says 
(Immermanns Werke. Bd. I. S. xxxiii). 



von Immermann, von dem die lyrischen Ein- 
lagen iibertragen sind, durchgesehen und be- 
vorwortet." There is, however, abundant rea- 
son for believing that the translation was done 
very largely by Immermann. He did it in 1824, 
when there was a slump in his law-practice and 
his bank-account. He wrote to Abeken as fol- 
lows: "Uebrigens ist die gauze Arbeit ein 
opus infaustum, sie macht mich hypochon- 
drisch, wenn ich daran denke, sie war mir vom 
Buchhandler aufgedrungen, ich habe mit dem 
grossten Widerwillen daran geschrieben und 
will f roh sein, wenn davon im Publico gar nicht 
geredet wird." He says nothing about the help 
from Adolf Lutzow's divorcee to be. On Feb. 
22, 1824, he wrote to the Baroness : " Wenn 
Sie wirklich nicht im ' Ivanhoe ' iibersetzen, so 
haben Sie wohl die Giite, mir das Buch bald 
zu iibersenden. So lieb mir Ihre Hiilfe sein 
wiirde — ich glaube doch, dass ich mich nun 
wieder allein werde daran machen miissen." 
She sent him the book and he wrote on March 
21, 1824, that he was sorry that she had stopped 
at the first chapter. On April 18, 1824, he 
wrote to the Baroness, telling her of the work 
he had to do, including " Ein und einen halben 
Band Ivanhoe zu iibersetzen." On May 16, 
1824, he closed a letter to her as follows: 
" Meine Arbeiten schleichen langsam fort. Der 
Walter Scott schwatzt mir doch fast zu breit. 
Ich verliere so manche breite Schilderung unter 
den Handen, weiss nicht, wo sie bleibt, und ich 
denke, die Recensenten sollen auch nichts mer- 
ken." The references in the Epigonen are 
poetry, and it is to me unthinkable that any one 
other than Immermann translated this work. 
He was then trying, unsuccessfully, to marry 
Lutzow's wife, and any references to her in 
connection with the work may well be accounted 
for on personal grounds. 

The translation presents a number of points 
of interest. The introduction of fourteen pages 
is an extremely readable criticism of Scott. In 
the last paragraph Immermann says: "TJeber 
das Wagstiick, nach mehreren bereits erschie- 
nenen TJebersetzungen des Ivanhoe noch eine 
zu liefern, vertheidige ich mich nicht." Scotf s 
work appeared in the latter part of 1819, 
thoueh the first edition is dated 1820. Is it 



